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ALLAH, ALLAH, ACHBAR!-—ArrTer F. A. BRIDGMAN. 











ALLAH, ALLAH, ACHBAR! 


ONE of the most important pictures at the exhibition of the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Art Association for the spring of 1879, and now 
at the gallery of Sherk Brothers, 435 Fulton Street, in that city, 
was the large work by Mr. F. A. Bridgman, called ‘‘ Allah, Allah, 
Achbar!” an exquisite reproduction of which has been made for 
us. The engraver has expressed with his art almost as much as 
the painter, and both the original and the copy are gems of the 
burin and the brush. Seldom does a woodcut so faithfully reflect 
the sentiment of a painting; deal so delicately and artistically 
with light and shade; combine strength with softness, and even 
suggest color. The original is a large canvas, valued at $2,000, 
glowing with color, wonderful in its perspective, and painted with 
masterly technique. The rich old Daghistan prayer-rug on 
which the venerable Arab stands, is of a superb pattern, with a 
light border; the red slippers which have been put from his feet 
while he worships in the holy mosque, add to the brilliancy of the 
color; the brown straw matting partially covering the pure white 
marble floor, is truthfully rendered, and as the eye wanders from 
the dull red marble pillar in the foreground, to the dark green 
column and beyond, it loses itself in the soft illumination of the 
arches, or is caught by the flood of golden sunshine pouring in 
through the half-open door. All the surroundings of the grand 
central figure, magnificent in its pose, with no hardness or 
pedantry, but with an easy freedom in the drawing, are rich, 
simple, and harmonious. The upturned face, solemn in its 
expression, with clear blue eyes and flowing white beard, is care- 
fully painted, the features coming out strongly in the light which 
falls from above. This Arab, at prayer, is robed in an outer 
garment of white and gold, the under tunic being of a rich blue 
silk, striped with silver, heavily embroidered in rich red tints over 
the breast. The swarthy and powerfully built man in the rear of 
this richly clad Arab, is meanly dressed in poor garments, and 
more humble in his devotions —a well-chosen foil which heightens 
the contrast, and makes the picture very effective. 

Mr. Bridgman has recently returned from a sketching tour in 
Algeria, and is making constant progress in his profession. He 
has painted several fine pictures since receiving the Legion of 
Honor in 1878. His Salon picture for 1879, ‘‘ Procession du Boeuf 
Apis,” was regarded by the critics as a charming composition in 
the style of Gérome. ‘‘To Be Married,” and ‘Descending the 
Steps of the Temple,” both at the Sherk Art Gallery,in Brooklyn, 
are good examples of his latest work. The former represents a 
young dark-eyed beauty, seated on a divan, clad in blue velvet and 
pink silk, playing a musical instrument, very happy, although 
destined for the harem. The latter is an Egyptian scene, with 
priests descending the steps of a temple. Mr. Bridgman pos- 
sesses the power to treat a theme with independence, without a 
trace of copyism. It has been said of him that his art is more 
nearly allied to that of Rembrandt than to that of Gérome. 


ART NOTES FROM ABROAD. 
THE ENGLISH SCHOOL AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Wuy do American journals, when speaking of George H. 
Boughton, always write ‘‘our American artist?” He is not 
American in anything, neither in birth, education nor tastes. 
The fact that he exhibited in the English school confirms this. 
France might claim him with greater justice, as he lived there 
while learning the art he now practices so skillfully. 

We remember reading in one of the foremost magazines of 
New York an article upon “An American Artist.” It is to be 
hoped that the greater portion of the article is more correct than 
the anecdote of the artist copying the famous ‘‘ Hemicycle” of 
Paul Delaroche in the long gallery of the Louvre. The ‘‘ Hemi- 
cycle” is not in the Louvre, and never was ; but is painted on the 
semicircular wall behind the professors’ seats in the Hall of Rec- 
ompenses in the Beaux Arts at Paris, whence comes its name, the 
‘‘Hemicycle.” And the public is not admitted except upon fixed 
days each week, with card, to pass through under care of a 
guardian. Students would scarcely care to copy it, the figures 
being heroic in size and the color very bad, and, as a painting, 
possessing no attractive mannerism. So the pretty anecdote falls 
through, and suggests the possibility of the author’s never having 
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seen the work, and certainly of his innocence of its whereabouts. 
Many such errors occur in the American press, whicn read abroad 
tend to the growth of an unfavorable opinion of American intel- 
ligence in art matters. 

We have upon many occasions spoken of the talent of George 
H. Boughton ; of his manner, which is more French than any- 
thing ; of the tender poetic sentiment which marks all his work : 
this, in combination with good composition, character, action and 
drawing, makes each work a complete picture. One charming 
example of these qualities is a pastoral of English rustic life. 
Some young girls have been gleaning, and, laden with the fruit 
of their labor, return in the dreamy twilight, with a pale, full 
moon to light their steps over a rippling brook, across which a 
shepherd and his flock have just passed. Another fine example 
is ‘‘ The Bearers of the Burden,” remarkable for the truthfulness 
of character drawing in the small figures and animal, the natural 
effect of the time and season. ‘‘ Snow in Spring-time” is one of 
those poetic thoughts which Boughton seems to love. But the 
rendering of falling snow with any degree of truth, and in a man- 
ner not to injure the figures, we may consider as impossible, inas- 
much as Mr. Boughton has failed. But the composition and 
drawing of the figures compensate for the little annoyance the 
motionless snow-flakes cause us for the minute. When their 
motion is stopped their beauty is gone. But Boughton’s pictures 
are always complete. The subject-matter is always of greater 
importance than manipulation, though his manner is one of the 
most attractive in the English section, if we can call that English 
which is learned in another country. Boughton possesses the rare 
faculty, a precious one to an artist, of making much out of little. 
He sees beauties in the simplest bits of nature, and finds subjects 
in the homeliest duties of life. 

Another painter, remarkably original in manner and treat- 
ment, is W. K. Orchardson, who exhibited three pictures, ‘‘ The 
Queen of Swords,” from Scott’s ‘‘ Pirate,” ‘“‘The Bill of Sale,” and 
‘The Antechamber.” We have said that this artist is original ; 
he certainly is more so than any other English artist. There may 
be just a little feebleness in the lines, arising, no doubt, from a 
strong appreciation of what is called, ignorantly, ‘‘ Hogarth’s 
line of beauty ;” but the sentiment, story, and delicate but firm 
drawing, and, above all, his beautiful color and manner, makes us 
willingly forget the little too ‘‘ snakiness” of line. 

An artist entirely different from either of the above is Luke 
Fildes, in that he is more attracted by the things actually before 
his eyes, and is content to paint them such, without digesting the 
material first, and creating the subject after. He is of the same 
school as Small, Walker, Gregory, Green, Herkomer, etc., and 
certainly the impetus given to the British school is owing mostly 
to these artists, who professedly go to nature, and render her as 
she appears to them. When we say “go to nature,” we do not 
mean it to be understood that these artists are content with the 
first thing nature offers, or with the first view of anything beau- 
tiful in nature; they believe in studying what is offered, and 
extracting from her her most hidden treasures. Why are their 
works so pre-eminently attractive otherwise ? 

We should have added to these names that of J. Aumonier, 
whose ‘Return from Labor” is a delicious transcript from nature. 
A wonderful feature of the work is the quiet running water, 
reflecting the sky and tinted clouds of evening, and the group of 
la-orers taking their way along the banks to the thatched roofed 
village on the crest of the far hill. The character of the figures 
and drawing, the simple landscape, the true values of the different 
tones, all these are directly from nature ; but the sentiment of the 
whole, the thing or quality in the work which charms us, is the 
individual poetry of the artist, which can not be taught or learned. 
A great deal of this last quality is exhibited in the picture, 
‘““The Lord gave, the Lord has taken away ; blessed be the name 
of the Lord,” by F. Holl. 

We are disappointed in Noel Paton, but he belongs to the 
school passing away. He recognizes the value of correct draw- 
ing ; in fact, we scarcely have patience with those works which 
show a want of it, or carelessness on the part of the painter in it ; 
but if a work shows but accurate drawing, it fails to impress as a 
picture, and is not properly one. We place them on the same 
level with fine architectural drawings, wherein we find as much 
knowledge of detail and careful manipulation as in any other 
branch of the arts. ‘Caliban listening to the Music:” the hard, 
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painful finish gives a ‘‘tinny” look to the monster, and we are 
sure that Shakspeare would be astonished at the creature. The 
manner is that so disdainfully termed by the new school, ‘the 
real English school.” But Paton’s works must be looked upon as 
presenting only the human form; ¢hat they do well with char- 
acter, refinement, and-often poetry. There is no doubt but the 
painters of that unloved elder school of English art, painted with 
just as great love for their art, studied as earnestly as the best 
representatives of the younger school. We have just as good 
compositions, as pathetic stories, as good drawing —academic — 
but they worked so much in the studio, and so little out, we 
should not look in their works for the beauties of real nature, the 
values of nature’s painting. But, on the other hand, we have 
often exquisite thought and feeling allied with a composition of 
lines often very beautiful, indeed carried to the highest degree, of 
studied refinement, which qualities are indispensable in a good 
picture ; and yet, if we have but these, we feel a great lack in the 
work, a want of something, a deceit, perhaps, to lead us beyond 
the frame to occupying ourselves with the characters and things 
depicted, without first passing through the mental operation of 
fixing the artist’s intention. It is this quality which we find pre- 
eminent in the works of the new school, and we feel that this sect 
goes bodily, as well as heartily, unto nature for not only the most 
important part of their compositions, but for the details also, and 
this is what we miss entirely in the works of the passing school, 
as well as in the works of Noel Paton. One does not get beyond 
the frame without a considerable effort of the imagination. 

Certainly there is a vigor in the works of John Pettie, both in 
conception and color. For his celebrated ‘t Defiance” we have 
not a word of welcome ; the passion and action are those of an 
unmannerly boy, and “ pigmy” in thought ; as a piece of ‘nature 
morte” painting it is very inferior to Blaise Desgoffe, Vollon, or 
Ph. Rousseau. They certainly make a show, and this is all we find 
in them. If the subjects were new, or the manner astonishingly 
good, the color remarkably brilliant and refined, as all natural 
colors are, we should understand the grounds of his reputation, 
but we find the drawing indifferent, the composition imperfect, the 
color ‘‘criarde.” We suppose just at the moment of transition 
from the old to the new now taking place in English minds con- 
cerning art, the ‘“‘criarde” quality is interpreted as expressing 
power, light, and true color, a trinity of healthy “ graces” hitherto 
very much neglected for the *‘ romantic” and ** convalescent” ones. 
Mr. Pettie is doing his very best, however, and the public should 
be thankful for it, asking only that the artist bestow a little more 
time upon the art of drawing and composition, by which his 
decorative works would be better worth the golden guineas paid 
for them. None blames the public for buying what pleases it; 
but artists should consider themselves responsible for the public 
taste in art, and strive hard, with all their abilities, to improve it, 
and not serve it only. 

While passing many of the best landscapes in the English 
section, let us recall a passage from Hamerton’s ‘ Thoughts 
about Art.” It is very evident, and we have Mr. Hamerton's 
word for it, that he is partial to landscape: ‘It may be because 
I try to paint landscape myself and so feel the difficulty of it.” He 
says: ‘*‘When you have analyzed the human body thoroughly, 
you are master of figure analysis ; but when you have analyzed an 
oak tree thoroughly, you are not master of landscape analysis.” 
By which he means to say that landscape is far more subtile than 
humanity. Then why was it that the best landscapes were done 
by the best figure painters? synthetically and analytically 
speaking — Millais, Boughton, Herkomer, and Aumonier. Cer- 
tainly their landscapes were the best. Millais’ being pure land- 
scape, without the smallest bit of a figure introduced, and 
Boughton’s, Aumonier’s, and Herkomer'’s, though the pictures 
were large, the figures did not occupy one-eighth of the canvas, 
which, in each case, presented a highly poetical phase of nature. 

We fully sympathize with Mr. Hamerton in his love for land- 
scape, and with him in his desire to place it and all honest art 
upon the highest possible social plan. But we can not say with 
him that the English landscape painter presents any degrees of 
excellence over the figure painter, even in their own fields. The 
English landscape exhibit was open to harsher criticism than any 
other of the European schools, except Greece and Switzerland. 
It does not follow, because a man chooses the profession of art, 
that he is to be received with open arms by “society,” whatever 
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that may be, in general. He should first prove himself worthy 
the friendship of honest men and women by his own integrity, 
backed by visible proof of sincerity in his profession, he will then 
find arms, and hearts too, open to him. 

E. J. Gregory is one of the ‘‘ actualists” of the English school. 
His drawing is splendid, full of life, action, and view; the color is 
good, but his manner in oil is weaker than in black and white. The 
‘** Aurora” is a good example of this artist. The blonde Vicomte 
Twirlem of the Lancers, in claw-hammer, choker, and kids, and 
the voluptuous Arabella Killem Hall, a dreamy brunette, and 
giver of the sozrec, remain long after the other guests are gone, 
to have a little whirl of their own; but the hired and tired pianist 
fell asleep before the last measure was ended, which was a mea- 
sure too slow for the wide-awake ‘‘ bloods.” So in charity they 
let the poor old man doze on, quite content to see it out under 
the gas-light. Arabella is in a glow, so leans against the piano 
to pale with her fan the bronzed rose that mounts too near her 
midnight hair, which descends over a rather low forehead, to be 
gathered in a sable cluster behind the dusky oval of her face, to 
which your eyes are riveted by three glowing points, two eyes, 
two black diamonds, and the small mouth, whose corners clean 
cut from the dusky, dimpled cheek, arch upward and below 
into bright coral, and fade like rose leaves into the palpitating 
hues around. He is ‘“spoony,” and doing his prettiest, with the 
aid of his crisp yellow curls, and through his eye-glass his blue- 
gray eye watches the electricity dancing in the black reservoirs 
of her soul, and makes mental bets that no ‘‘fellah” in the troop 
would more willingly risk perdition, or being charred into cinders 
by their fire, to possess their complete glory all to himself. And 
this has been going on—well, until the pale light of the Aurora 
darts its spiky rays between the bars of the closed jalousies 
and through the lace curtains of the salon, and dapples the 
polished floor with pale violet blue ; and the old man still sleeps. 
It was a picture attracting much attention, and it deserved it. 

A. Elmore, R. A., old school with new-school graftings ; but 
having gone so long ‘ton his own hook,” and left nature severely 
alone, new aspirations do not work much good. ‘‘ Mary Qucen 
of Scots and Darnley at Jedburgh,” * Lucretia Borgia” and 
‘‘Lenore” are his three best works. Drawing, color and effect 
du chic, but the composition good and story well told. ‘ Lenore” 
is by far the best of his pictures, and is a full and poetic rendering 
of the poem. Well drawn, good and noble in composition and 
sentiment, some of the female spirits are exquisite in line forms, 
and the tone is as poetic as the thought. We can say no more, 
considering we do not like the school; but we strive to be just, 
praising merit and excellence where merit and excellence show 
themselves by honest and serious work. Oh! how much of what 
passes for art, even with newspaper writers, who by learned words 
and titles pass for savants, is but the worthless— efforts, we were 
going to say, but ¢#az is precisely the virtue they lack—wander- 
ings of empty heads and untutored hands. The critic wipes his 
binocle, poses it with knowing contractions in his eye, passes 
his fingers through his hair, opens his note-book, indulges in a 
circular gaze, and writes of the ‘‘ beauty of the composition,” the 
‘excruciating elegance of the filmy line,” of the ‘‘ learned treat- 
ment and patient research,” of ‘‘the weary vigils and midnight 
oil,” etc., over a work that comes fresh from as fresh a boy, who 
will blush and wonder if the ‘‘ old fool ” means him. What all art 
writers crusade against is ‘‘the treatment of artists and their art 
by that infidel called the world ;” and that they should combat 
continually to force the gates of its Jerusalem, to the benefit of 
the ** Bohemian,” is just and good ; but where there is one honest 
student of art—for art and love—one thoroughly imbued with 
its religion and humanity, there are fifty ; yea, one hundred who 
follow and, by sharper wits, play upon a credulous public, and, by 
a little dexterity, gains the gold that belongs to the one. We 
beg our readers not to imagine that these reflections are induced 
by the works of Mr. Elmore. They are not, as Mr. Elmore 
belongs to the one class. 

By what fine-spun logic Alma Tadema is classed in the English 
school we cari not fathom. In the next exhibition we expect to 
find, ‘‘ by the same token,” the name of Tissot figuring in that 
school. We do not think it any disgrace to them, but we do 
think it unjust to their native countries, and false to the school 
wherein they were taught. Boughton seems to have had a qualm 





of conscience unnecessarily when he sent a picture to our section. | 
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THE SCHOHARIE, NEAR LEXINGTON.—D. J. STEEpLE. 


Fancy Alma Tadema, if residing in New York, exhibiting some 
dozen works in the American section? It would be just as rea- 
sonable, but how Europe would laugh! De Nittis would have 
been just as correct if he too had expressed in favor of England. 
We are sure that it was the cause par excellence which prevented 
the medal of honor from reaching that artist. Alma Tadema 
probably did not expect it ; but it could not be otherwise. Many 
good things were there, but there also his works shone dazzling 
from the walls, dimming the beauty of all else around, and by 
their superior manner caused the simplest beholder to turn and 
search conviction over the door that he really was in the English 
section. Of his eleven pictures it would be extremely difficult to 
say which was the best or most important, as his small canvases 


are as important in subject and manner as his larger. He cer- 
tainly is one of the great painters of the century—which means 
of any century— probably the greatest, taking him all in all; for 
few others are as evenly excellent in all they do. He shows 
always composition and thought worthy the style ; a style worthy 
always the thought and composition. These works deserve to 
be mentioned: ‘An Audience at Agrippa’s House;” ‘ An 
Ancient Roman Garden ;” ‘“‘An Ancient Greek Artist’s Studio ;” 
“After the Dance;” ‘‘La Danse Pyrrhique;” ‘An Antique 
Social Gathering ;” ‘‘ Vintage Festival ;” ‘‘ A Roman Emperor ;” 
“‘An Antique Sculpture Gallery ;” ‘‘The Last Plague of Egypt.” 
We shall not attempt to criticise these works, confessing ourselves 
incapable to criticise that which is beyond any critic’s power. 
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THE KINGFISHER’S HAUNT, 


Can as much be said for the new President of the Royal 
Academy, Sir M. F. Leighton? “Elijah in the Desert” was quite 
Michael Angelesque, but only in Angelo’s faults. Can a man 
sleep in such a tortured pose? and did the painter draw the pose 
from nature ?—-a pose expressing the muscular dislocation of 
Angelo’s ‘‘Sleeper.”. The drawing is free but not good; that 
of the angel is very questionable, and her pose—we presume it 
is of the feminine gender, all angels are—that is a matter of 
taste, but not to ours. The picture must have been unfinished, 
as the color was so pale and muddy. What a contrast to his 
Captain Burton’s portrait—a good portrait, if not the best in the 
collection—or with his “‘Music Lesson,” though the manner of 
that was bewildering, and the color left much to be desired in 
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NEAR QUEBEC.—D. J. STEEPLE. 


brilliancy and force, too much white being used. Of course 
white gives solidity, but it deadens the sparkle of most colors, 
which is lost by natural causes in spite of all precautions. Now 
all this is what a cold, critical survey of the work shows. If 
we step out of that, just a little, to allow the entrance of poetic 
feeling, we warmly welcome in the new president one of the 
ablest painters of England, and acknowledge that his works show 
a higher standard of thought than any other English painter, and 
his election to that honor was an indorsement of his merits. 
There can be only words of praise, for lack of space, for ‘‘ La 
Faux et les Fleurs,” a very refined and poetic work by P. R. Morris. 
Admiration must be expressed for the free liquid treatment of the 
sea by Henry Moore; and an emphatic assertion made that the 
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‘“Sorrowing Ariadne,” by W. B. Richmond, was the best drawn 
and composed ; the most poetic and graceful figure in the Eng- 
lish section (we do not count in Alma Tadema) ; and by its being 
hung out of sight almost proves that the famous “fair play” of 
Old England does not extend to picture hanging ; but rather the 
other, ‘‘ Hit him again, he’s got no friend,” system obtains. 

Let us enter the Water-Color gallery. Mark Fisher: ‘‘ A Canal 
in Cambridgeshire,” strong, and firm, and true. Birket Foster: 
“The Falls of Tummel,” ‘*On the Thames,” and “A Market 
at Toulon,” disappointing, too much worked; good drawing 
and handling in the first, color generally spoiled by working. 
Sir John Gilbert : 
‘Othello, Desde- 
mona and Braban- 
tio before the Doge 
and the Senate,” 
‘*The Guide,” and 
‘** Jeanne d’Arc at 
the Coronation of 
Charles VII.—rich 
in color, false in 
fine in 
composition and 
effect, much, very 
much better than 
his oils. E. A. 
Goodall : 
the Pyramids of 
Sakhara, “A Ba- 
zaar in Cairo,” very 
delicate in treat- 
ment. C. Green: 
‘*A Country Cir- 
’ “ Here they 
The Der- 
by Day ”—fine in 
color and life-ac- 
tion, drawing be- 
yond praise —and 
here we will say 
that his pen-and- 
ink drawings, illus- 
trating ‘* The Old 
Curiosity Shop,” 
are the most beau- 
tiful bits of such 
work we have ever 
Years to 
come they will be 
looked upon by 
the connoisseurs of 
the day as wonders 
of delicacy and 
character draw- 
ing ;andthere may 
be some _ foolish 
enough to think 
so to-day. 
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E. J. Gregory: 
‘Sir Galahad,” and 
“St. George,” as 
mysterious and 
harmonious as old tapestries, but much better. Carl Haag: ‘‘A 
Hunter of the Tyrol talking to a Country Girl,” ‘‘ Danger in 
the Desert,” ‘* Reading the Koran,” clean, well proportioned, 
learned, careful, but not up to reputation. H. 
“Woodcutters,” ‘‘ Death of a Poacher ;” 
his name, hors concours. A. B. Houghton: ‘ Sheikh Hemil,” 
rich color, original manner. This painter's death is regrettable. 

A. W. Hunt: ‘ Ullswater,” ‘Loch Corniskh, Isle of Skye,” 
delicate, delicious atmosphere. E. Burne Jones: ‘‘ Love among 
the Ruins,” ‘‘ Love, the Doctor ;” more valuable as painting than 
his oil colors, and the most remarkable pieces of manner in the 
gallery. J.D.Linton: ‘* Ave Maria,” ‘* Body Guard,” ‘The Car- 
dinal Minister,” large in manner, subdued in color, rich in tone. 
J. W. North: ‘Garden of the Presbytery,” ‘*The Land of 


Herkomer : 
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Argyll,” ‘‘The White House,” very good in color and manner, 
and shows that water is better than oil for certain things. G. J. 
Pinwell : ‘‘ The Piper of Hamelin,” ‘St. James’ Park,” ‘‘ A Grand 
Lady,” the latter extremely beautiful, refined in feeling, drawing 
and color. W. Small: ‘In Scotland,” “Going to the Market, 
Connemara, Ireland,” ‘‘ Poplars ;” strong and decided body color ; 
the latter as true a bit of landscape as any in the gallery. 

Collingwood Smith: ‘ Mount Pilato, Lucerne,” ‘‘ The Palace 
of the Popes, Avignon ;” sweet. F. W. Topham: “ Venetian 
Water Carriers,” ‘‘ Evening before the Fair ;” happily for English 
art this manner is becoming a thing of the past. F. Walker: 
‘‘Entrance to the 
Village of Marlow 
on the Thames,” 
“The Fish Mer- 
chant,” “The 
Farm Garden,” 
‘‘The Housewife,” 
“The Village,” 
“The Chaplain’s 
Daughter,” ‘* Let 
us drink to the 
Health of the Ab- 
sent,” “‘ The Last 
Asylum,” ‘ East- 
er,” ‘The Field 
of Violets.” We 
can say no more 
than that English 
lovers of art can 
not too much de- 
plore the loss of 
this young artist. 
J. D. Watson: 
“The Abduction,” 
* The Tailor,” and 
“The Bookworm,” 
much better than 
his oils, are well in 
drawing, compo- 
sition and color. 
J. Wolf: “A Row 
in the Jungle;” we 
should think so! 
Under the luxu- 
riant growth of 
tropical vegeta- 
tion we see the 
supple body of a 
royal tiger, whose 
glaring 
green eyeballs are 
turned in our di- 
rection, as though 
we had disturbed 
his intentions. Up 
aloft, swinging, 
clinging, grasp- 
ing each other, 
everything, gesti- 
culating, scream- 
ing and wild with 
impotent rage, is a troop of monkeys ; but the tiger ‘‘don’t scare 
worth shucks.” 
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Among the black-and-white drawings, we noticed a ‘ Pupil 


of Minerva,” by E. J. Gregory. Designs for Punch by Charles 
Keene, Du Maurier, J. Tenniel, Sambourne. Two toned drawings 
by Joseph Knight, ‘The Ferry” and ‘‘ After Sunset,” very strong 
in their simple color; and some exquisite pen-and-ink draw- 
ings by J. W. North. 

In a former paper we spoke of the London Graphic's exhibit, 
and the black and white drawings which formed its principal 
decoration. We recall the fact not only as words of praise and 
encouragement to the Graphic, but to draughtsmen everywhere. 
Nearly all the drawings were sold immediately—some bringing 
nearly $300, and none less than $50. We should add that these 
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last were small drawings, and not by the best artists. Many 
painters were among the purchasers, Rico paying the highest 
price for ‘‘ The Opening of a Canal-Lock,” by E. J. Gregory — 
$400. The engraving was a page illustration of the journal last 
year. Détaille was another purchaser ; and most of the aristo- 
cratic names of France were found attached to the drawings 
almost immediately after the opening day. This should encourage 
the draughtsmen at home to study. We shall say but little of the 
Sir F. Leighton’s 
“ Athlete struggling with a Python” was worthy the reputation 
of the painter ; and a delicate, voluptuous little ‘‘Clytie,” by G. 
F. Watts, was probably the most notable piece of marble poetry, 
for turn how one would the lines were always graceful and pas- 
sionate. J. E. Boehm’s ‘‘ Clydesdale Stallion” was a noble piece 
of horse anatomy, containing the vigor, weight and fire of the. 
animal. The sculptor must love his model. 

There is no doubt in our mind that the English exhibition was 
a veritable revelation to many. It is true many people will not 
have anything to do with revelations, and consider any attempt 
to change their sheepish opinion as something akin to rank trea- 
son to manhood and womanhood. We have seen people of both 
sexes saunter into the English section of pictures from another, 
look around, question themselves ‘‘ Where are we ?” and, seeing 
over the door ‘Ecole Anglaise,” grunt, absolutely grunt ! and— 
walk back again, preferring to pass around by the passages to 
going through and learning—what they are determined not to 
admit —z. ¢., that there is a school of art, a very strong and im- 
portant one, a poetic and natural one, and, above all, a morally 
healthy one, in England. 


sculpture ; as a general thing it was weak. 


— Outremer. 


MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 


THERE are artists who, for many years, have spent their sum- 
mer vacations sketching in the White Mountains, while others 
have made numerous studies in the Adirondacks and the Cats- 
kills. Let them go where and as often as they will, the artistic 
resources of nature are inexhaustible. 
heretofore almost unknown, nestling at the foot of the southern 
spur of the Catskills, has given our artist subjects for two de- 
lightful pictures, which contain glimpses of the charming moun- 
tain scenery to be found in the town of Lexington, Greene 
County, New York. Heretofore the summer throng of visitors 
to the Catskills has passed over the steep sides of those moun- 
tains from the east to the west. ‘‘On the Road to Lexington” 
discloses a few of the charms which the tourist may discover in a 
tour from the south to the rear of these famous hills. The em- 
bowering trees, the wayside farm-houses, the dashing trout- 
brook, the rustic bridge, the distant wall of mountains and the 
valley through which the road winds, combine so much that is 
highly picturesque, the large engraving will be found worthy of 
study —a faithful transcript of American rural scenery and life. 
The treatment of light and shade in this picture is true to the 
reality. Both the artist and engraver have caught the spirit of 
this mountain landscape, checkered as it is with fleeting clouds 
and wide-spreading trees ; opening up vistas of rustic loveliness, 
and giving a foreground crowded with pleasing studies. 

“*The Schoharie, near Lexington,” is a view full of tender 
melancholy and pathos, ‘‘as rare as a day in June,” with a 
happy combination of mountains, flowery glens, water and trees 
—a thin new moon in the early evening overlooking the scene— 
which may be seen on one of the mountain branches of this 
romantic river. This stream rises high up in the Catskills, 
numerous babbling brooks uniting to form a considerable river, 
which flows in a northwesterly direction through Schoharie and 
Montgomery counties until it unites with the Mohawk River, 
which in turn empties into the lordly Hudson at a point just 
above Cohoes and opposite Lansingburg. The whole course of 
this river, from the mountain to the sea, is worthy the best efforts 
of the artist’s pencil. The view here given is wild, fresh, and 
new to most people, although the attractions of this section of 
the Catskills are becoming better known, and in time will draw 
many visitors. ‘‘ The Kingfisher’s Haunt, near Quebec,” takes us 


A quiet country town, 





into the Dominion of Canada, by the side of one of the numer- 
ous trout streams which flows from the great woods of the North 
and discharges its waters into the St. Lawrence. 


The rocks 
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and woods in this section of the country are rugged, wild and 
lonesome, but for the whistlings and twitterings of the numerous 
birds which inhabit the forest. 
‘* At times the place is all a twitter, 
As streaks of blue gleam in and out — 


Now here, now there — with dazzling glitter, 
A swarm of sky-flakes blown about ! 


Anon a colored spark is flashing, 
A brightly iridescent ray — 

It is our gay kingfisher dashing, 
A wingéd rainbow on his prey.” 


The silvery salmon-trout and the spotted togue, as well as 
other fish, are not only caught by the kingfishers, but often fall 
victims to the Canadian jay, which captures them in the same 
manner. The loons also eat the fish which have been taken in 
nets, while the surrounding woods are filled with hawks, fly- 
catchers, owls, blue-birds, herons, sparrows and ducks. 


HUNGARIAN BEGGARS. 


COMPLAINT is often made that our times are unfavorable to the 
growth of the fine arts ; that the nineteenth century is far behind 
the age of Raphael and Michael Angelo, while the ignorance of 
the public regarding art matters is alleged to be the cause. It 
may be assumed, however, that genuine talent—even when work- 
ing under unfavorable circumstances, as in the case of the young 
artist, Franz Paczka—will manifest itself if joined with energy 
and perseverance ; and that the often alleged indifference of the 
public is never shown toward works of real merit. The public 
Certain delicacies of 
tone, aerial perspective, composition, bold color, combinations 
and contrasts, freedom of drawing, etc., are details which charm 
the eye of a connoisseur and very often warp his judgment ; but 
they scarcely exist for the masses of the people at all susceptible 
to art influences, while a work boldly executed by the hand of 
genius never fails to produce its effect. ‘In art,” says George 
Sand, ‘“‘the merest flash of genius, the feeblest effort in a new 
direction, is more charming to the beholder than all the subtle- 
ties of science.” In both art and the drama the public discovers 
real genius with a curious instinct not unlike that of the magnetic 
needle, which is always true to the pole, even if in the depths of 
the earth. A natural sense for art often compensates for the lack 
of profound knowledge, and frequently discerns more correctly 


has little knowledge of art dilettanteism. 


than a mind darkened by artistic dogmatism. The two art heroes 
of modern times, Delacroix and Rousseau, forced the entrance of 
the Salon and took first rank as artists, although neither the 
Institute nor the art connoisseurs wished to confess it. Said an 
art critic of their times: ‘‘ Delacroix paints with a drunken broom- 
stick!” Be all this as it may, Franz Paczka has no reason to 
complain of public indifference. Before most artists he possesses 
those qualities which catch the eyes of the people—a free, broad 
“brushing,” bright coloring, energetic treatment of figures and 
brilliant effects. With a zeal almost juvenile he combines an 
accomplishment and firmness of technique which at first sight is 
striking and surprising. Such a perfection of mechanical execu- 
tion is otherwise only the acquisition of mature years, and ina 
young man looks like affectation. But Paczka can not thus be 
reproached. He is free from all imitation, and studying only 
nature as his model ; so, too, his technique is his own. Those who 
see him at work before his easel, handling his brush and palette- 
a figure upon the 
or with a certain 
careful anxiety, always suiting the manner of his painting to his 
subject, will be convinced that the artist possesses one of those 
favored minds to which has been given that rare artistic sense 
which others acquire only after much hard study. 

Franz Paczka was born the son of a physician, in a Hungarian 
province, about 1858. In his extreme youth he manifested an 
ardent desire to paint pictures, and was sent to Munich to be 
educated. When but sixteen years of age his works gave evi- 
dence of such unusual talents they attracted the attention of the 
Hungarian Government, which hastened to grant him a larger 
pension than usual, an event which seldom happens. One of his 
portraits, falling into the hands of the Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Grau, a distinguished patron of art, produced such.a favorable 





knife in an easy, careless manner, throwing 
canvas as if it were a happy improvisation, 
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TARTUFFE AND ELMIRE.—ArrTer Kari Horr. 


impression, with its fresh originality, that the artist was invited invitation, and spent a year in the archbishop’s place, where he 
to visit Grau as soon as he had finished his studies in Munich,and was treated with fatherly kindness. Feeling the necessity of 
paint a number of portraits. Paczka hastened to accept the living in a more decided art atmosphere, he went to Paris, 
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THE YOUNG MOTHER.— AFTER MEYER VON BREMEN. 


entirely unknown, but full of confidence, and visited Zichy’s for several months, at the end of which time he opened an atelier 
studio, an artist with whose works he was in sympathy. He was of his own, and at once began his picture of the ‘Hungarian 
received with great kindness by the master, and painted with him Beggars,” the figures of which are life size. The paint was not 
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dry before the picture was purchased by an English dealer in fine 
arts. This picture, from which we have taken one of the most 
pleasing groups, shows a number of beggars of both sexes and 
all ages before a church door, asking alms. The composition 
reflects the influence of academical rules ; yet, if any criticism is 
to be passed upon the work as a whole, it must be in reference to 
its lack of the desired unity. Some of the figures, like that of an 


old beggar 


sitting barefoot upon the earth, vacantly staring, are 


painfully realistic, while on the other hand the young woman 
would scarcely be taken for a beggar in any other company. But 
the merits of this work more than counterbalance its defects, and 
we find indemnification in its richness of color, truthfulness and 
energy. There is a self-made force in the pictures by Franz 
Paczka which will cause all lovers of art to watch with interest 
his development and progress. The engraver has been very for- 
tunate in his treatment of this picture, admirably rendering its 
spirit and force, if not suggesting its very color with his tender 
treatment of light and shade and strong blending of stipple with 
broken lines. — Fuller- Walker. 


FLUSHED !—N. W. 
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TARTUFFE AND ELMIRE. 


MOLIERE’S famous play of ‘‘ Tartuffe, or the Hypocrite,” has 
furnished many subjects for the artist’s pencil. At the time it 
was written it produced an immense sensation in France, and 
Louis XIV., influenced by the Archbishop of Paris, suppressed it 
so far as a public performance was concerned, although it was 
frequently played before the court, by which it was so thoroughly 


a 





ONKNU. 





enjoyed and appreciated it had to be frequently repeated, much 
to the annoyance of the church party. Napoleon I., after reading 
this play at St. Helena, said: ‘‘ Certainly, the whole of Tartuffe 
is masterly ; it is one of the best works of an inimitable man.” 
He added that if the comedy had been written in his time, how- 
ever, he would not have permitted it to be brought out. Goethe 
said of Tartuffe: “It is the greatest and best thing that exists of 
the kind.” Generally the satire of Moliére is directed against 
hypocrites, quacks, the affectation of learning among ladies, and 
snobbishness. The comedy of ‘‘ Tartuffe” represents hypocrisy and 
downright wickedness ; it strips the mask from a religious pre- 











tender, and, in so doing, opens the eyes of one who has been 
deceived and betrayed. Moliére’s Tartuffe is the hypocrite of all 
ages and for all times. Carl Hoff, of Dusseldorf, a celebrated 
German artist, who was an exhibitor at the Exposition Univer- 
selle, has taken for his theme the climax of the play, in the fifth 
scene of the fourth act, where Tartuffe is making love to Elmire, 
and thus disclosing his baseness, while Orgon, the husband of 
Elmire, is listening to the conversation, having been concealed 
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confronts Tartuffe with his treachery and hypocrisy. The per- 
sonal appearance of Tartuffe is thus described by one of Moliére’s 
commentators : ‘‘I imagine him to have been a man of a rather 
florid complexion, with ‘red ears and ruddy lips,’ inclined to be 
stout, with expressive eyes and very beautiful, white, plump 
hands, of which he takes great care, and which he is very fond of 
showing. He is always well dressed in clothes of sombre hue ; 
his hair is scrupulously white ; his manners are gentleman-like 


TALLY HO!—N. W. ONKNw. 


under the table for that purpose, in order that he might have 
convincing proof of the wickedness of one for whom he had the 
greatest confidence and affection. The part of Orgon was often 
played by Moliére himself, and it is his portrait we see disclosed 
from beneath the table. The scene is in Paris, in the time of 
Louis XIV., in Orgon’s house. ‘ Come,” says Elmire to her hus- 
band, “and get under this table. Since I am compelled to it, I 
am going to make this hypocrite drop his mask by addressing 
soft speeches to him, flatter the shameless desires of his passion, 
and give him full scope for his audacity.” The husband listens to 
these soft speeches as long as he deems it prudent, and finally 





and insinuating ; he is even polite ; he is slow and impressive of 
speech, with an unctuous or rather oily flavor,” etc. Elmire is a 
virtuous and lady-like woman, rather too fond of dress, accord- 
ing to her mother-in-law. Moliére’s Tartuffe is decidedly more 
energetic, stormy and reckless in his love-making than represented 
by the artist, but as a whole the picture finely illustrates the scene 
in the drama. If Elmire seems to be a soft, sentimental, devoutly 
sweet creature in this group, we must recollect she is prudently 
crafty and quite at her ease, since her husband is close by to 
give her his protection whenever it is necessary. The artist 
has given many snaring charms to her hand and form, and 
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in the oil-painting there is a strength and tenderness which even the 
best of woodcuts can not reproduce. She is represented in the pic- 
ture with that golden-red hair which glistens with such a wonderful 
light ; with a pure complexion and a costume of delicate, light colors. 
The whole picture is a pure artistic production, one of the best com- 
positions of a Diisseldorf master, who is held in the highest esteem. 
Karl Hoff was born at Mannheim in 1838, and studied art at the 
schools of Carlsruhe and Diisseldorf. He has traveled in Germany, 
France, Italy and Greece, and is now a resident of Diisseldorf. He 
has received medals from the academies at Berlin, Diisseldorf and 
Vienna. He is famousas a genre painter, and among his works are the 
‘Christening Scene” in the National Gallery at Berlin ; ‘‘ The Unex- 
pected Return,” and “‘ Vor der Haideschenke.” 


THE YOUNG MOTHER. 


THERE is no more popular painter of genre subjects in Germany 
than Jean Georges Meyer, called Meyer von Bremen, to distinguish 
him from a host of other artists, who also bear the name Meyer. 
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Exhibition ; ‘‘ The New Sister,” sold from the John Taylor Johnston 
gallery for $3,700; ‘‘What has Mother brought ?” sold from the 
Latham gallery, New York, for $4,650 ; ‘‘ Little Coquette,” owned by 
Mr. Theron R. Butler, of New York ; ‘‘ The Water-Girl,” in the col- 
lection of Mrs. H. E. Maynard, Boston ; ‘‘ Leaving Home,” *‘ Medita- 
tion” and “ Prayer,” ‘‘ The Clandestine Love-Letter,” in the gallery 
of Hon. Marshall Jewell, Hartford, Ct.; and ‘“‘ Saying Grace,” in the 
gallery of Mr. Henry B. Hurlbut, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MANHATTAN BEACH. 


THE Etrétat and Trouville of America, Manhattan Beach, a sec- 
tion of the new and marvelous Coney Island, is to-day basking in 
the sun, bright with a nineteenth century brightness ; its piazzas, ter- 
races and gently sloping shore gay with pretty summer toilets, and 
thronged with gentlemen and ladies of all nations. Coney Island is 
a veritable siren of seaside cities, possessing all the lightness and 
resounding with all the fun and frolic of the French, the propriety of 
an English watering-place, and the life, conveniences and attractions 








MANHATTAN BEACH.—R. SAYER. 


In the picture of ‘‘The Young Mother” an ever-interesting story is 
told with energy and simplicity. Like all mothers throughout the 
world, this one tenderly bends over the cradle, absorbed in thought, 
trying to read the book of fate and what it holds in store for her 
child. The happy infant peacefully sleeps, with only bright dreams 
to disturb its slumbers. There is even within its breast the stirring 
of a maternal instinct, since it clasps a doll in its arms. The picture 
is graceful in its conception, and, like all of this artist’s, masterly in 
execution. In fact, the works of Meyer von Bremen are so well 
known in this country and in Europe that nothing need be said of 
them. Almost all his pictures represent children, so that in Germany 
he has been called ‘‘ Kinder-Meyer.” Up to the present time he has 
painted something like one thousand pictures in oils and water colors. 
He was born in Bremen about 1813, and is a pupil of the Diisseldorf 
school. At first he essayed historical and religious subjects, but 
afterward devoted himself to genre. He is a member of the Amster- 
dam Academy, and has received medals from Berlin and Philadelphia. 
At the National Academy in Berlin is his ‘‘ Little House-Wife.” 
Among the pictures by this artist owned in this country are ‘‘ The 
First Prayer,” formerly in the Webb collection ; ‘‘ Birthday,” exhib- 
ited at the Brooklyn Art Association in 1873; ‘‘ The First Lesson” 
and “Industry,” in the Marshall O. Roberts gallery, New York ; 
“The Rabbit-Seller” and ‘‘ The Gossips,” exhibited at the Centennial 


to be found only in an American summer resort. As Honfleur, France, 
has found many an artist subjects for his brush, so shall Manhattan 
Beach. Turn which way we will from the windows or piazzas of the 
great hotel or pavilions, a picture is seen worthy our best marine 
painters, landscapists, or genre artists. The deep, green, mighty 
Atlantic hurls its waves the whole length of the beach! Looking 
out upon the boundless ocean, the eye of the artist may study the 
infinite and varied effects of color, atmosphere, clouds, sunrise, sunset 
and moonlight, while all manner of white-winged watercraft skim the 
surface of the water. To the west lie the blue and purple highlands 
of Staten Island and the distant coast of New Jersey, now bold and 
well defined, again melting away in showers of golden or scarlet or 
pink rays of light, as the mists and clouds shift before the sun like 
scenery at a theatre. To the north and east are the green fields of 
Flatlands and Gravesend, with stretches of deep blue water between, 
contrasting finely with the yellow sands and brown sea-weeds of the 
island. This vast tract of varied crops, patches of wheat and clover, 
of corn and vegetables repeating each other, dotted with farm-houses, 
hay-ricks and trees, reminds one of portions of Holland or Normandy. 
With these surroundings the artist may have a foreground filled with 
life as varied as at Brighton, in England, or at Saratoga, only on a 
much vaster scale. Here the da/ de mer is participated in by tens of 
thousands; the costumes de bain are of every variety and cling to 
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the lines of beauty rather more than the old flannel or hickory 
that we have too long endured ; everybody bathes @ /a France, 
ladies and gentlemen together, while the children splash in front 
of the sea or play in the sand. Add to this the pier, crowded 
with people, the great ocean excursion boats, the military bands 
in gay uniforms, the captive balloon with its bird's-eye views of 
sea and land, the marine railway with its frequent trains, the elec- 
tric lights, which give the land and water a weird appearance, the 
music stands, with Gilmore and Levy as leaders, the long piazzas 
for promenaders, and the immense line of great hotels, with tow- 
ers and turrets, and it will be admitted that here is a field rich 
with material for American artists who may desire to paint pic- 
tures of American life with the most favorable surroundings. When 
one or two hundred thousand people leave the metropolis in one 
day, as often happens, for a visit to Coney Island, a plunge into 
the salt water and a feast at the hotels, the pictures of human life, 
in their totality and detail, furnish more material for the artist 
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tures, although ‘* The Serenade” partakes somewhat of their nature 
in the study of the costumes of the gallant who is thrumming the 
guitar, and those of the ladies who are inside the park wall. 
Among the pictures these brothers sent to the Exposition Uni- 
verselle were ‘‘ Paysage Hollandais,” ‘t Nature Morte,” ‘ Soir 
d’Automne dans la Forét,” and ‘“ Heligoland.” ‘* The Serenade ™ 
has been much admired for the attractiveness of its coloring as 
well as its prevailing harmony of tone. A less talented artist 
would doubtless have represented the guitar-player as casting 
longing glances to the terrace above ; but this one is a thorough 
musician, deeply interested in the air he is playing, heedless of 


the peacock’s feathers which have fallen about his feet. One of 


the ladies is apparently charmed with the serenade, and places her 
hand upon her companion’s arm, as if to restrain her from casting 


more feathers upon the musician, thus bringing the song to an 
untimely end. There is a bit of byplay in this picture which adds to 
its interest : the lady who has come without the fence and is peep- 











FRIGHTENING THE 
than any other watering place in the world. In time the visitor 
may expect to see opera houses, halls for dancing, chapels and 
theatres added to the attractions of Manhattan Beach. 


THE SERENADE. 

Two brothers of the younger generation of Austrian artists, 
whose works have won fame outside of their native country, are 
Franz and Robert Russ. Both were born in Vienna—Franz in 
1844 and Robert in 1847—and each was educated at the Academy 
of Vienna, the eldest studying with Professor C. Ruben, and the 
youngest with Professor Albrecht Zimmermann. Both sent pic- 
tures to the Exposition Universelle. Professor Christian Ruben, 
the teacher of Franz Russ, was born in 1805 and educated at 
Diisseldorf and Munich. In 1841 he became a teacher in the 
Academy of Fine Arts at Prague, and in 1852 a director of the 
Vienna Academy. He is known as a historical painter. One 
of his chief works is ‘‘Columbus at the Moment he Discovers 
America.” Franz Russ does not confine himself to historical pic- 


FLOCK. 








—~AFTER HOFNER. 


ing from behind the vase of flowers, trying to discover unperceived 
the individuality of the serenader. The foreground is warm with 
sunlight and attractive with sculptured stone and clinging vines. 
The figures of the women contrast excellently in bold relief with 
the dark woods in the background ; while the graceful pose and 
rich garments of the man make his figure the prominent one in 
the work, to which the rest of the composition is subordinate. 
At the Centennial Exhibition these brother artists were repre- 
sented by ‘ Mill near Mals, South Tyrol ;” ‘‘ Girl and Cat ;” *' Life 
in a Castle, Middle Ages ;” and ‘ View in the 
Previous to the Exhibition of 1873.” 


Prater, Vienna, 


PASTORAL PICTURES. 

THOSE people who are largely occupied in rural pursuits, the 
raising of cattle, tending flocks, or dwelling in the midst of fer- 
tile fields or roaming over hills and mountains, would naturally 
be expected to furnish for the art world more artists, painters of 
pastoral pictures, than a commercial, manufacturing or city- 
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dwelling nation. It is hardly to be expected that fine animal 
painters will flourish in Paris, if we except such artists as Gérome, 
who often introduces a camel or a grayhound into his pictures, 
simply as accessories ; or Meissonnier and Detallie, who must, 
perforce, paint horses so long as military subjects engage their 
attention ; nor shall we look for them in other great centres of 
population. It is true Rosa Bonheur, as well as her sister Juliette, 
live near Paris ; 


but they keep a collection of the finest domestic 
animals money can buy, and visit various parts of Europe in search 
of studies. So, too, Mr. Edwin Forbes, who is a native of the city 
of New York, and from whom comes the pretty picture of a flock 
of sheep in spring time feeding upon a hill-side, which graces an- 
other page, has traveled extensively throughout the Union, and 
is familiar with many o- the best stock farms in the country and 
their prize herds of cattle and sheep. If he elaborates his pic- 
tures in a city studio, all the studies are made on the farms of 
New England or the Middle States. 

In Europe the best and most numerous painters of sheep and 
cattle are natives of Germany and Austria; and from one of these 
German artists, Hofner, the reader will find herewith a spirited 
pastoral picture, showing much action, as the shepherd’s dog for 
the moment forgets his trust and swiftly pursues a hare which has 
incautiously strayed into the flock. At the recent Exposition 
Universelle the German and Austrian contributors of pictures of 
sheep included J. Brendel of Weimar, P. Meyerheim of Berlin, 
and E. Schindler of Vienna, as well as many other artists who 
were represented by cattle pieces. Many pastoral pictures were 
contributed to the Centennial Exposition, the list of German and 
Austrian artists including E. Hallatz of Berlin, C. Steffeck of the 
same city, C. Seibels of Diisseldorf, W. Frey of Munich, J. Korn- 
beck of Stuttgart, Otto von Thoren of Austria, Ralph Ribarz of 
Vienna, and Gustavus Gaul of the same city. 

Collectors of fine paintings in New York are remarkably fond 
of sheep and cattle pictures, and we find in the private galleries 
of that city such works as the “The Prize Horse,” by Franz 
Defregger of Munich ; ‘Sheep and Goats,” by E.Verboeckhoven of 
Brussels ; ‘“‘ Cattle,” by A. Braith of Munich ; ‘“‘ Animals at Rest,” 
by the late T. S. Cooper, R. A., of London, and ‘ Shepherd and 
his Flock,” by Pollick Beta of Munich, owned by ex-Governor E. 
D. Morgan ; ‘‘ Watching the Flock,” by Edmond Tschaggeny of 
Brussels, and ‘‘Cattle,” by J. H. L. De Haas of the same city, 
belonging to Mr. Charles Stewart Smith ; ‘‘ Cattle,” by Brascaesat 
of Antwerp; ‘Landscape and Cattle,” by C. Troyon of Paris, 
and “Sheep,” by Rosa Bonheur, in Mrs. Paran Stevens’ collec- 
tion; ‘‘Landscape with Cattle,” by E. Von Marcke of Paris, 
owned by Miss Catharine L. Wolfe, as well as similar pieces 
by the same celebrated artists in the galleries belonging to Mr. 
Robert L. Cutting, Mr. D. H. McAlpine, Mr. Samuel Hawk, 
Mr. Thomas B. Musgrave, Mr. H. G. Marquand, Mr. David Dudley 
Field, Jr., Judge Henry Hilton, Mr. Marshall O. Roberts and 
many others. 

Mr. Edwin Forbes was born in New York City in 1839, and at 
the early age of eighteen years began the study of art, devoting 
himself to animal painting. He became a pupil of A. F. Tait in 
1859, but at the breaking out of the civil war he joined the Army 
of the Potomac as a special artist for an illustrated paper. On his 
return to New York he painted the ‘“ Lull in the Fight,” a scene 
in the Battle of the Wilderness, which was exhibited at the Na- 
tional Academy. He has painted several war scenes, but at the 
present time is engaged upon landscapes and cattle pieces. In 
1877 he was elected an honorary member of the London Etching 
Club. He has published an extensive series of copperplate etch- 
ings, called ‘ Life Studies of the Great Army,” the first proofs of 
which are in the War Office at Washington. 


LE NARGHILE. 

THE Orient appears to be the eternal inspiration of those who 
love color. Like many of his brother artists, M. Louis Leloir seeks 
for the subjects of his pictures in those eastern lands, where the 
sun is intense and the inhabitants are fond of bright stuffs and 
rich jewels. Whether the model for ‘‘ Le Narghile” was an oda- 
lisque or a sultana, it matters not ; she is a native of the country 
of the sun, and the artist has been charmed with the richness of 
her costume and the brilliancy of her trinkets. 


No engraving is 
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powerful enough to give all the different shades of the skirt which 
supports the light and gossamer chemisette, the reflex of the vel- 
vet, or the sheen of the tunic ; but this one is an admirable work of 
art, and in the light of the controversy now being carried on by a 
couple of magazines in this country, regarding ‘‘ Art in Engraving 
on Wood,” is worthy the attention of the connossieur. In this 
beautiful picture the figure stands out in good relief from the 
delicate and soft background ; there is a feeling of flesh in the 
dimpled cheeks ; the sense of hair is indicated ; and the texture 
of the different costumes is so well represented there is no mis- 
taking muslin for velvet, or embroidered silk for plain satin. Mr. 
W. J. Linton, in an article contributed to the Atlantic Monthly, 
severely and justly criticises the so-called ‘‘new departure” in 
engraving which at the present time finds so much favor with 
certain popular illustrated monthlies. He pertinently asks: 
‘‘ Why give the same value to the background— which is nothing, 
a formless void without intention—as to the features? Why no 
difference between the texture of the coat and the texture of the 
cheek?” Writing of the portraits of such men as Emerson, 
Bryant and Longfellow, which one of these magazines has pub- 
lished, Mr. Linton says: ‘‘ The heads look as if carved out of 
wood, or patted into shape in butter; no drawing fairly made 
out, but all indistinct, hidden under a minuteness of weakest line 
that muddies everything ; coats and neckties (of the same mate- 
rial, of course) and eyes and hair and background of one uniform 
texture ; an unmeaning scribble in the background defined most 
carefully, while markings on the brows were indefinite and 
slurred.” Such engraving is ‘altogether bad,” and in marked 
contrast with ‘‘Le Narghile,” where the background keeps its 
place ; the hair looks like hair ; the flesh is flesh ; the delicacy of 
the dress is in good taste, with excellent texture and the folds 
nicely drawn. More than all this, the engraving represents the 
sentiment of the painting—tells the story intended to be con- 
veyed by the artist. The narghile, or Turkish pipe, at the foot 
of this enchanting beauty, has furnished the soothing narcotic 
which enables her to stand the image of the immobile Orient, 
while she dreams of the absent lover, or abandons herself to fan- 
ciful thoughts regarding the future, or cherishes some pet scheme. 
In any event, we have before us an illustration of the power which 
exists in M. Leloir’s palette. 

At the Exposition Universelle M. Leloir exhibited a number 
of pictures, including ‘‘ Tentation,” from the salon of 1869; ‘‘Un 
Baptéme,” from the salon of 1873; ‘‘ Pécheurs du Tréport,” be- 
longing to the Count de Turenne ; ‘‘ Le Favori” and ‘“‘ Le Repos.” 
He was born in Paris and comes of an artistic family, his father, 
Jean Baptiste Auguste Leloir, being an eminent artist and a Chev- 
alier of the Legion of Honor, who was educated at the School of 
Fine Arts and was also a pupil of Picot. Louis Leloir is a pupil 
of his father, and has also reached the distinction of a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor, which was awarded him in 1876. He 
received medals in 1864, 1868 and 1870. He has a brother, Mau- 
rice Leloir, who won a medal of the third class in 1878. Among 
the pictures by this artist owned in this country are the ‘‘ Temp- 
tation of St. Anthony,” a canvas 28 by 39 inches, formerly in the 
John Taylor Johnston collection, which sold for $2,100 ; the ‘‘ Féte 
Day,” from the Salon of 1875, owned by Mr. O. D. Munn, and 
“The Slave,” from the Salon of 1874, owned by Mr. James W. 
Bell. Of the ‘“‘Féte Day” picture a critic has said: ‘* The dour- 
geois tone of the flower market does not intrude on this graceful 
and beautifully-painted canvas. The procession going in some 
little state to grandpapa’s chair is ably managed, and the contrast 
between the grandfather's warm kiss and the stolid look of the 
youngest grandchild is delicate. The old butler behind the 
seignorial chair directs the attention by his look of suppressed 
glee to the meeting of old age and youth.” 

When the large and powerful picture of ‘‘ The Slave,” by Le- 
loir, was exhibited at the Loan Exhibition in aid of the Society of 
Decorative Art, held in New York City in 1878, it divided the at- 
tention of the public and the critics with Fortuny’s portrait of a 
‘Spanish Lady.” The subject was painfully dramatic ; the exe- 
cution beyond praise. In brief, it represented a nearly nude and 
despairing white woman crouching on a rich Turkish rug at 
the foot of a divan, piled with gorgeous stuffs, in the midst of 
which sat an ugly, black and sensual Moor. The long stem of the 
narghile he had been smoking twisted over the cushions with 
serpentine sinuosity, and his right hand rested upon a murderous- 














looking whip of raw hide. No one could look at the picture 
without a feeling of manly disgust ; and yet, such was the power 
with which the artist had wrought, it possessed a horrible fasci- 
nation. The female figure in the foreground was in a high light, 
while the coarse visage of the Moor grinned from the background 
like a demon’s. All the awful realities of the situation were given 
with so much verisimilitude, the picture once seen could never be 
forgotten. — Fuller- Walker. 


FALLS OF MONTMORENCY. 


ONE of the chief attractions of the tourist to the province of 
Quebec is the Falls of Montmorency, eight miles below the town. 
These are formed by the waters of the Montmorency River, a 
small stream which rises in Snow Lake and flows south into the 
St. Lawrence River. Near its mouth it falls perpendicularly two 
hundred and fifty feet, with a width of fifty feet, making a beau- 
tiful and celebrated cataract. A cone of ice is formed every 
winter below the falls, and sometimes attains the height of two 
hundred feet, presenting a remarkable and brilliant appearance, 
especially when glistening in the sunlight. 

The scenery in the vicinity of these falls and the neighboring 
city of Quebec has been the theme of general eulogy. The ma- 
jestic appearance of Cape Diamond and the fortifications ; the 
cupolas and minarets, like those of an Eastern city, blazing and 
sparkling in the sun ; the loveliness of the panorama ; the noble 
basin, like a sheet of purest silver, in which might ride with safety 
a hundred sail of the line ; the graceful meandering of the river 
St. Charles ; the numerous village spires on either side of the St. 
Lawrence ; the fertile fields dotted with innumerable cottages ; 
the distant Falls of Montmorency pouring down a flood of water 
from an immense height ; the park-like scenery of Point Levi ; 
the beauteous Isle of Orleans ; and, more distant still, the frown- 
ing Cap Tourment and the lofty range of purple mountains of the 
most picturesque forms which bound the prospect, unite to make 
a coup d’ail which is scarcely to be surpassed in any part of the 
world. There is much of historical interest in the vicinity of the 
Falls of Montmorency for both Americans and Canadians. Jacques 
Cartier, who visited the spot three centuries ago, gave the name 
of St. Lawrence to the great gulf and river which he ascended, 
in honor of the saint whose feast is celebrated on the toth of 
August, the day he entered it. Before this time the St. Lawrence 
was known as the River of Canada. It was on the 3d of July, 
1608, that Samuel de Champlain, after whom our own Lake 
Champlain is named, founded the city of Quebec as the capital 
of New France. The Indians gave the spot the name of Quebeio, 
or Quelibec, which in the Algonquin and Abenoki tongues means 
‘*a narrowing in,” because the St. Lawrence narrows to a mile 
wide, while below the Isle of Orleans it is from four to five 
leagues in width. The remains of Champlain were buried in an 
ancient cemetery, in a vault at the foot of the stairs called Little 
Champlain Street, in Quebec, and it is a curious fact that when 
search was made for them in 1866, by a couple of abbés, they 
were overwhelmed with disappointment to find that, ten years be- 
fore, the new water-works had run directly through the vault! 
The bones of Champlain and others were collected and thrown 
into a box; this was buried in some unknown portion of the 
churchyard of the parish church, and to this day they have not 
been discovered. 

The falls, of which we have such a charming representation, 
were named in honor of Marshal de Montmorenci, who became 
Viceroy of New France in 1620. This was the surname of an 
illustrious French family traced back as far as 950 to Bouchard, 
time of Edred, King of England. Henri Montmorenci was sixteen 
years of age when he became Viceroy of Canada ; at the age of 
thirty-seven he was executed by the order of Richelieu. It was 
in the vicinity of the Falls of Montmorency that a severe battle 
occurred between Gen. Wolfe and Gen. Montcalm, at the time of 
the siege of Quebec, when Wolfe was obliged to withdraw, leav- 
ing the French in their intrenchments. This so discouraged the 
gallant Wolfe, that he planned the attack upon Quebec which 
was such a brilllant success, but in which he lost his life and won 
immortal fame. When the remains of this youthful hero reached 
England the nation went into mourning and gave them a military 
funeral second only to that given the Prince Imperial in our day. 
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L’ACCOUCHEE. 
AT the Paris Salon for 1879 one of the most important 
exhibitions was made by M. Duez, in a series of three pictures 
illustrating the ‘Legend of St. Cuthbert, the Archbishop of 
Lindisfarne,” which proved to be a modern interpretation of re- 
ligious art, as notable an occurrence for the artist as it was a 
surprise and revelation for the public. M. Duez was already 
highly esteemed by the connoisseurs, and the critics have fol- 
lowed with interest his progress and development for several 
From the day this artist exhibited, in 1874, his picture of 
‘*Splendeur et Misére,” contrasting a loudly dressed girl with a 
poor, old, wrinkled maiden lady, it has been acknowledged that 
he possessed the true genius of an artist. 


years. 


This year he has been 
awarded a medal of the first class, and his name is mentioned as 
one of the new Chevaliers of the Legion of Honor. The three 
pictures which have brought the artist these honors illustrate dif- 
ferent scenes in the life of the happy archbishop. In the first, 
Cuthbert, young and watching his flock, sees ascending to heaven 
the luminous soul of St. Rodan, who has just died. In the second 
picture Cuthbert, who is now a man in middle life, is sowing seed. 
The birds of the air come and fly away with it, and he asks them 
why they take the fruit of his labor. In the last of the series he 
is an archbishop in full robes, accompanied by a boy, who, point- 
ing to an eagle high in the air, says: ‘If God will, this eagle 
shall fetch us food.” Whereupon the eagle dips down into the 
sea, and comes flying toward them with a fish in its claws. 

M. Duez has long been recognized as the painter of elegant 
and dainty life at the seaside and on the bright beaches of the 
watering places of France. To the Salon of 1878 he sent two 
canvases of exquisite workmanship—‘* L’Accouchée ” and ‘ Le 
Chemin Difficile dans les Mouliéres de Villerville.” The first of 
these, so delicately reproduced for our columns, takes one to the 
coast in any corner of Brittany or Normandy, places dear to all 
Parisians. In the garden of a cozy villa sits a young mother 
dressed in white, reclining upon a garden sofa, or chazse longue, 
enjoying the fresh sea air and the view of the calm ocean for the 
first time since the birth of her first born. A Sister of Charity, 
clad in sombre garments, holds upon her knees the sleeping 
infant, its face covered with a thin vail, its white robe falling 
toward the ground in long folds. The bright green verdure of 
summer time surrounds and separates this interesting group from 
the boundless and tranquil sea. Fresh, bright air fills the picture ; 
not the heavy gray atmosphere of the impressionists, but the 
transparent air of nature, bathing the respiring figures and im- 
parting new life. The general tone of this picture is subdued, yet 
it is full of riches in harmony with the quiet and sober subject. 
The work has been called ‘“‘an arrangement in white,” and is 
considered a marvel in painting, from the innumerable shades of 
white arranged side by side, each independent of the other. The 
white cap against the white pillow-case ; the white ruff of lace 
against the pale complexion of the face and neck of the mother ; 
the white fichu in contrast with the white dress; the hand and 
arm half buried in the fluffy white lap robe ; the intense white of 
the religious sister’s starched cap and cape ; and the whole series 
of whites which form the pelisse, vail and robe of the infant, have 
been painted with a skill which excites wonder and admiration. 
M. Duez searches for effects, and knows well how to arrange his 
groups against an intense background, beyond which he allows 
us to look out upon the illimitable. This work is regarded as one 
of his best inspirations, and in its execution he achieved a com- 
plete success. In ‘‘Le Chemin Difficile,” etc., exhibited at the 
same time, there was a pretty little Parisienne in a rose-colored 
dress, who had lost her way in the black forest of Villerville— 
another opportunity for striking contrasts, so much admired, which 
the artist fully improved. 

Another picture of watering-place life in France by M. Duez 
is called ‘‘ The end of October,” showing a group of two women, 
a boy and a young lady at the end of a jetty or pier, enjoying the 
breeze and watching the ships go by. The figures in this work 
are not merely portraits of some unknown individuals, but types 
of the life and individuality characteristic of the place—the real 
young wife who visits the coast with her children. The attitude 
of the young lady leaning against the balustrade of the jetty is 
graceful and natural, without affectation, and her form shows a 
particular elegance, although robed in the modern gown. The 
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LE NARGHILE, — Arter Louis LELOIR. 


tone of this work is intense, but just ; the laces, the folds, the 
accessories, are all relevant, and denote rapid and exact observa- 
tion on the part of the artist. There is a hint in these pictures 
for American artists who may be in search of subjects ; for surely 
there are plenty of similar scenes in this country, with the great 
piers at Manhattan Beach and Long Branch, the country villas 
on the coast at Newport, the groups on the piazzas of Saratoga, 
White Mountain and Cape May hotels. 

As a portrait painter M. Duez is classed with MM. Chaplin, 
Hirsch and Armand Gautier. His full name is Ernest Ange Duez 
and he was born in Paris, where he became a pupil of the cele- 
brated Isidore Alex. Augustin Pils. He received a medal of the 
third class in 1874. — Fuller- Walker. 


MORNING. 


NOTHING is better than a night of sweet, unconscious sleep, 
followed by a beautiful morning. Renewed in body and mind, 
one hastens to open the window, throw back the shutters, inhale 
the fresh air, and feel the gentle breezes of coming dawn fan the 
cheeks. The light of the sun brightens the eyes and warms the 
hands and face. New life comes with the new day, and the mira- 
cle of existence is repeated every twenty-four hours. Such is the 
story Prof. Carl Becker tells so prettily and effectively in his 
pleasing picture called “Morning.” The charming young brunette 
is up with the lark, and questioning the heavens. They are blue 
and the day will be fine. The antique-sculptured walls of the 
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FALLS OF MONTMORENCY.—D. S. Jouns. 


house indicate that it is in Rome or its vicinity ; the costume of 
the maiden indicates neither an epoch nor a nationality. Prof. 
Becker has elegantly symbolized the dawn in the features and 
figure of this fair young girl, whose eyes are as fine and pure as 
the blue Italian heavens of a May morning, which are reflected 
by them. In this, as in many other of his works, he shows us the 
brush of Compte-Calix, with more vigor, more color, more solid- 
ity, more strength, and as much grace. 

Prof. Carl Becker’s works are not unknown in this country, a 
number of them being in private galleries. The Spencer collec- 
tion, sold in New York in the spring of 1879, contained his ‘‘ Vene- 
tian Girl,” in a picturesque costume. Hon. August Belmont has 
a Becker called ‘‘Wurtemberg Peasant Woman.” ‘Gratulantin” 





used to be in the Avery Gallery in New York, and ‘‘ The Emperor 
Maximilian Receiving the Venetian Embassy ” in the Schaus Gal- 
lery in the same city. At the Latham sale, held in New York in 
1878, ‘‘ The Promenade” by Becker brought $1,450. The canvas 
was 48 by 36 inches. Other important works by this artist in- 
clude ‘“‘ Albert Diirer at Venice,” belonging to Herr R. Schuveder 
of Berlin, and ‘“ Ulrich of Hutton Receiving from the Emperor 
Maximilian the Poet’s Crown,” belonging to the Museum of Co- 
logne. These two pictures were exhibited in the German depart- 
ment of the Exposition Universelle. His ‘Charles V. being 
Entertained by Fugger,” painted in 1866, is in the National Gal- 
lery at Berlin. Prof. Carl Becker is a member and Vice-President 
of the National Academy at Berlin, a member of the Academy at 
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Vienna and of the Royal Society of Letters and Fine Arts of Bel- 
gium. He is also an officer of the Order of Leopold, and has re- 
ceived medals from Berlin, Vienna and Munich, as well as many 
other honors and decorations. He was a pupil of the Berlin Acad- 
emy, of Von Klober, of Heinrich Hess and Cornelius. At Paris and 
Rome he was a pensioner of the Berlin Academy. He settled in 
Berlin, but has made frequent visits to Italy, Paris and other 
places. His subjects are from the times of the Venetian and the 
German renaissance. His technique is skillful and he paints mag- 
nificent stuffs with success. As long ago as 1861 Ludwig Pietsch, 
writing in the ///ustrirte Zeitung, said: ‘‘ Among the genre paint- 
ers of the day Carl Becker takes a distinguished and distinct 
position. His talent has two beautiful and unusual peculiarities : 
it does not allow itself to be turned from its course by any irritat- 
ing expressions of ill-will, nor is it by flattery lulled into self- 
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as more vigorous treatment, and one soon cloys with their pic- 
tures because of a certain sensuousness apparent in most of them.” 
This charge cannot be brought against the delicate work called 
‘*Morning,” which possesses all the gracefulness of a French com- 
position, is subdued in tone, harmonious in color, and suggestive 
of the sentiment of the break of day, as intended by the artist. 


MINDING BABY. 


No peasantry in the world is more domestic or industrious 
than that of Germany, and the innumerable genre artists of that 
country find in their home-life an inexhaustible supply of subjects 
for the pencil and brush. In ‘“‘ Minding Baby” Prof. Vautier 
transports us to the interior of a peasant’s home in the Schwartz- 





THE SHEEP PASTURE. — Epwin Fores. 


satisfaction and inaction ; he works on unweariedly, with a desired 
goal ever before his mind. In this way he has succeeded, in his 
own manner, in accomplishing unusual things; he excites popular 
approbation most unexpectedly, and by his best works silences 
the voices of the critics and disarms his opponents.” 

The author of ‘‘Contemporary Art in Europe” says: ‘ Rich- 
ter and Becker are both professors and fellows of the Royal 
Academy of Berlin, and are probably among the German artists 
most known in America—the former by the chromos of his paint- 
ings ; the latter by works in private galleries. They are men of 
very decided ability, and similar in artistic traits, although gen- 
erally handling different subjects; they deal chiefly with the 
dashing and more obvious effects of brilliant combinations of color 
rather than with the more subtle, and perhaps intellectual, har- 
monies of quiet grays. There is, however, sometimes perceptible 
what is termed a certain ‘sweetness’ in the style of both these 
artists, which is not quite so pleasing to the artistic eye of some 
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wald, or Black Forest of the Duchy of Baden, a range of woody 
mountains in the southwestern part of Germany, forming the 
eastern boundary of a portion of the basin of the Rhine. This 
forest is ninety miles long by thirty in width, and contains moun- 
tain peaks from four to five thousand feet in height. The forest 
is composed of pine, beech, maple and a dense growth of fir trees. 
Visitors to Baden often take an excursion into the depths of the 
Black Forest—a trip enjoyable from the beautiful landscapes, 
numerous waterfalls and romantic legends which abound. Some 
of the points of interest are the picturesque ruins and wonderful 
waterfalls of Allerheiligen, or All Saints ; the valley of the Kin- 
zig ; the waterfall of Tryberg, and the town of the same name, 
where the traveler constantly meets with peasants, old and young, 
carrying suspended from their waists little bags full of fine straw, 
which they plait as they walk along. When out-of-doors the 
peasants wear a large hat, a long coat in the fashion of the seven- 
teenth century, a red waistcoat, velvet breeches, and top boots 
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or shoes with buckles. The strong-featured old peasant in the 
picture, who is sleeping so soundly the cries of the baby he should 
be minding do not disturb his dreams, has on a half cap, or 
schlafmiitze, as it is called, and is otherwise dressed after the 
fashion of Black-Forest folks. 

Prof. Benjamin Vautier is a Swiss artist, from Lausanne, but 
long a resident of Diisseldorf. He was born in 1830, and is a 
member of the academies of Berlin, Munich, Antwerp and Am- 
sterdam. He has received medals from Paris and Berlin. He 
began the study of art in 1850, at Diisseldorf, as a pupil of Ru- 
dolph Jordan. He is widely known as a painter of scenes from 
peasant home-life. A critic, writing of his works in a German art 
journal in 1866, said: ‘‘ The scenes which he places before us are 
never superficially treated ; he never expects us to be satisfied 
with the costumes in place of the characters of the people he 
represents ; on the contrary, his figures, in their faces and ih 
every line of detail, express their peculiar individualities with 
marked force. The wine-merchant on the Rhine differs from the 
beer-merchant in Bavaria; and the spieszbiirger of a Westphalian 
middle city, who is happily placed between beer and wine, is again 
a different person. Among his important works are ‘‘Le Diner 
de Circonstance,” exhibited at the Exposition Universelle ; ‘‘ The 
First Drawing Lesson,” a scene in a village of the Black Forest 
(where our ‘“‘ Minding Baby” was studied), in the National Gal- 
lery at Berlin; “A Courtier and Peasants of Wiirtemberg,” in 
the Museum of Bale; ‘‘ After the Burial,” from a scene in the 
Canton of Berne, Switzerland, in the Museum of Cologne; ‘‘Con- 
sulting his Lawyer” and ‘Caught in the Act,” at the Walters 
Gallery in Baltimore ; ‘‘ The Village School,” a large and impor- 
tant work, in the Belmont Gallery, New York; ‘*The Music 
Lesson,” formerly in the Johnston Gallery, New York; ‘‘ Devout 
Singers in Church,” painted in 1858; ‘‘ The Spinning Woman” 
and ‘‘ The Surprise,” in 1863 ; ‘‘A Sunday Afternoon in Swabia” 
and ‘Cats in a Criminal Case,” in 1864; ‘‘ Wake in the Bernese 


Highlands,” 1866; ‘‘ The Trial by the Schoolmaster,” ‘‘ School is 
Out,” etc., etc. 


LUDWIG KNAUS. 


IN Germany the painters of genre are a legion; even history 


is treated as an episode in domestic life. There are at least fifty 
artists of repute in that country who give themselves habitually to 
small incidents within the family circle. The chief among these 
artists have long been familiar to the visitors at fine-art exhi- 
bitions in Europe, and many of them are well known in Amer- 
ica. Prof. Knaus, Prof. Jourdan, Prof. Vautier, Herr Salentin, all 
of Diisseldorf; Prof. Ramberg and Herr Schmidt, both in Munich, 
with a host besides, distributed all over the chief art centres, pro- 
duce works of as high an order as is permitted in this limited sphere 
ofart. Prof. Ludwig Knaus of Diisseldorf, the painter of the pretty 
picture called ‘‘ Spring,” is one of the most celebrated of German 
genre artists. He is best known for his broad humor, yet no one 
can be more pathetic. Born at Wiesbaden, Germany, October 5, 
1829, his early inclination for art secured for him a pension from 
the state, which sent him to Diisseldorf, where he was taught by 
Sohn and Schadow. He visited Paris in 1853, remaining eight 
years. In 1866 he made his residence in Diisseldorf, where he has 
since remained. He is a member of the academies of Berlin, 
Vienna, Munich, Amsterdam, Antwerp and Christiana. He is an 
Officer of the Legion of Honor, a Knight of the Order of Merit, 
and has received numerous medals from Paris, Berlin and Weimar. 

Among the many pictures by this artist owned in this country 
are ‘‘ The Family Festival,” in the gallery of Mrs. A. T. Stewart, 
New York, his most important work in America ; ‘‘ Little Gret- 
chen,” owned by Charles Stewart Smith of New York ; ‘‘ The Old 
Beau,” from the Johnston Gallery, which sold for $3,000; ‘‘ My 
Little Brother,” from the Latham Gallery, which sold for $2,200, 
and ‘‘After the Bath,” which brought $2,350; the ‘ Priest and 
Poacher,” belonging to Mr. T. R. Butler of New York ; ‘‘ Going 
to the Dance,” in the Belmont Gallery ; ‘‘ Portrait of a Young 
Woman,” in Mr. Marshall O. Roberts’ gallery, and ‘ Haying 
Scene,” belonging to Mr. James L. Claghorn, President of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. At the Vienna Exhibition 
Prof. Knaus was represented by ‘The Funeral,” a very clever 
work. At the Exposition Universelle he had five pictures, the 
most important of which were ‘“‘ The Children’s Table, at a Pub- 
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lic Féte,” ‘“‘The Peasant’s Examination,” ‘‘ A Hopeful Scholar,” 
and ‘‘A Good Day’s Business.” 

The ‘ Baur ~Berathung,” or the Peasant’s Examination, is 
superb in composition, powerful as a painting, excellent in its 
delineation of expression, forcible in its modeling and relief, and 
harmonious in treatment. It ranks with any genre picture of 
modern times, not even excepting those of Meissonier. A coun- 
try justice is examining a Tyrolean peasant—a powerful young 
man who is telling his story with much earnestness. Half a dozen 
other peasants are grouped around, in quaint costumes, seated in 
queer chairs. The individuality of each and expression of face 
are quite wonderful and characteristic of the artist. 


FAR WESTERN SCENERY. 


AH-WAH-NEE is said to be the present Indian name for the 
wonderful Yo Semite Valley in California, which at one time was 
a dwelling - place for the wild red men of the forest. They gave 
names to each and every important feature of the valley, which 
will soon fade from memory, since they have been replaced by 
Spanish and English. The present name, applied to what is 
perhaps the grandest and most remarkable valley in the world, 
was the appellation of the chief of the tribe dwelling within these 
enchanting walls. It reads like one of Cooper’s Indian romances 
to know that this valley was discovered no longer ago than 1851, 
by a party of white settlers who were in pursuit of troublesome 
Indians. Nothing that the fertile imagination of the romancer 
ever conceived equals the reality of what must have burst upon 
the view of these white men as they beheld for the first time the 
lofty mountains, the magnificent waterfalls and towering rocks 
which surround this great gorge in the Sierra Nevada of Califor- 
nia. Dr. Samuel Johnson, in his ‘‘ Rasselas,” Mr. Ruskin, and 
Henrick Hertz, in his Danish drama of ‘‘ King Rene’s Daughter,” 
have each painted word-pictures of happy valleys, in which their 
fancy has had full play ; but it has remained for the present gen- 
eration of Americans to discover an actual valley, within one 
hundred and fifty miles of San Francisco, which far exceeds in 
wonder and artistic beauty any poet’s dream. 

The Yo Semite Valley may be concisely described as a level 
area, sunk nearly a mile in depth below the general level of the 
adjacent country. It has the character of a gorge or trough hol- 
lowed in the mountains in a direction nearly at right angles to 
their general trend. This valley is irregular in form, its sides ad- 
vancing and retreating with angular projections and recesses, giv- 
ing a great variety of outline to the inclosing masses. The promi- 
nent features of its scenery are the great elevation of the walls 
which inclose it ; the remarkable approach to verticality in these 
walls; their wonderful variety and beauty of form. To these 
must be added the numerous waterfalls at various points on both 
sides of the valley. Approaching the gateway of the Yo Semite 
the visitor sees before him, on the north side, the huge mass of 
rock called El Capitan, and, exactly opposite, the Bridal Vail 
Rock and Cathedral Rocks. The distance across the valley at 
this point is but a mile, measured from the summit of the Bridal 
Vail Rock to that of El Capitan, while at the base of these cliffs 
there is only just room for the river to pass. An artist in search 
of the grand, sublime and strange in nature could not wish for a 
more remarkable feature than El] Capitan, an immense block of 
granite projecting squarely out into the valley, presenting two 
almost vertical faces, which meet in a sharp edge 3,300 feet in 
perpendicular elevation. These walls are bare, smooth, and en- 
tirely destitute of vegetation. Prof. James A. Whitney, President 
of the Society of Practical Engineering in New York, says: ‘It 
is doubtful if anywhere in the world there is presented so squarely 
cut, so lofty, and so imposing a face of rock.” Cathedral Rocks 
are on the opposite side, divided into two points by a deep notch 
between them, and towering 2,660 feet above the valley. Two 
beautiful granite pinnacles, called the spires, half a thousand feet 
in height, form a part of the group. These, with the Sentinel 
Rocks, are easily suggestive of great cathedrals or churches, hav- 
ing the appearance of sculptured piles. 

Continuing up the valley its level area, or river bottom, in- 
creases to nearly half a mile in width, broken up into small 
meadows, bright with flowers in the early summer, and studded 
in the sandier portions with a numerous growth of cedar, fir, oaks 
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MINDING BABY. —B. VAUTIER. 


and pitch-pines. The walls of the valley are still lofty, and 
broken into the most picturesque forms. The rocks which attract 
attention are the Three Brothers, the Sentinel, the North Dome, 
and other dome-shaped masses of granite which are extremely 
grand. The highest point in the immediate vicinity of the Yo 
Semite is the Half Dome, a rock of the most astonishing form and 
imposing magnitude, which lifts its head 4,737 feet above the gen- 
eral level of the valley. It has the appearance of having been 
originally a dome-shaped mass which has been split into two 
parts, one of which has sunk down and disappeared ; hence the 


name. Leaping over these stupendous cliffs, in all directions, are 
numerous waterfalls, some of which must be ranked among the 
most remarkable natural objects in the world, especially when 
taken in connection with the majesty of the surroundings. In 
previous numbers of this journal views have been given of the 
Vernal Fall and the Nevada Fall, as well as of Cathedral Rock, 
Sentinel Rock, Washington Tower, the North Dome and the Yo 
Semite Mountain. To this valuable collection of the beauties of 
this region is now added the largest waterfall, and perhaps the 
most attractive feature of the valley —the Yo Semite—caused by 
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MORNING. — BECKER. 


the descent of the creek of that name down the north wall. The 
view given by the artist is from a point on the Merced River, half 
a mile distant from the spectator, as seen in the month of Sep- 
tember. The vertical elevation of the edge of this fall is 2,600 
feet ; but the descent is not in one unbroken sheet, save when, as 
in June, the creek swollen by the melting snows of the sierras 
becomes a great river. Then it clears the rapids at the middle 
of the falls and makes an uninterrupted leap to the plane of the 
valley! The width of-the stream above the falls is usually twenty 
feet, with a depth of about two feet ; but it decreases considera- 


bly as the season advances, becoming quite small in ordinary 
years by the first of September. At this time, as indicated by 
the picture, there is first a vertical fall of 1,500 feet, then a de- 
scent of 626 feet in a series of lovely cascades, and finally a plunge 
of 400 feet on to a low talus of rocks at the foot of the precipice. 
At times this stream dwindles to a gentle rivulet, which seems to 
cling to the rocks in its descent like a ribbon of silver, as if fear- 
ful of the plunge into the chasm below. One may climb over the 
huge detached portions of the granite walls, and sit down in their 
shadow at the bottom of the lower falls, catching dashes of spray 
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YO SEMITE FALLS.—J. D. STEEPLE. 


turned aside by the wind. Among the other permanent falls of 
the Yo Semite are the Bridal Vail, made by the creek of the same 
name, which descends in a vertical sheet of 630 feet, striking a 
pile of débris, down which it rushes in a series of cascades for 
nearly 300 feet. When this creek is neither too full nor too low, 
the mass of the water in its fall vibrates with the varying pressure 
of the wind, blowing up the valley, in the most beautiful and re- 
markable manner. It is this waving of the water which suggested 
the poetical name it now bears. The Indians called the fall 
Pohono, in reference to the chilliness of the air in the vicinity ; 


also, ‘‘ The Spirit of an Evil Wind.” The falls formed by the 
Merced River at the head of the valley, a stream fed by the 
melting snows of the sierra, are of great interest. There are two 
of these, with beautiful intervening rapids: the Vernal Fall, 400 
feet high, and the Nevada Fall, 600 feet high. These falls re- 
main attractive objects during the whole summer. The Il]lilouette 
Creek, which enters the valley from the south, forms a fall 600 
feet high. The Yo Semite might with much propriety be called 
the Enchanted Valley, since the melting snows of spring produce 
almost innumerable waterfalls, most of which pass away as sum- 
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mer advances. Of these transient cascades the more notable are 
the Buttermilk, the Royal Arches, and the Virgin’s Tears, this 
last over 1,000 feet high. It is consoling to know that the Virgin 
sheds her tears but a short time during the early summer months. 

California, with its natural wonders, peculiarity of climate and 
atmosphere, may well be the despair of artists. In this strange 
land the two seasons end and begin with a shower of rain. Au- 
tumn does not intervene ; there is no fall of the leaf. Rain follows 
rain in quick succession, on the wings of the tempest, coming from 
the Pacific. There are no gently dropping showers, common in 
New England, soft rains that gather the odors of the gardens 
and instil the senses with so much that is grateful. The sullen 
fog often creeps in from the sea, laying for days thick and heavy 
in the valleys. But a pleasant day in a California winter is quite 
remarkable for its strangeness. The roses bloom in the open air; 
the early morning is a wonder of softness and gentleness, with a 
complete repose in nature. At times the artist must have felt 


appalled at the vast pictures that his eyes have struggled to com- 
prehend—enormous exaggerations of height, depth and color — 
beauties for the hearts of giants to enjoy! 
respond to the sky; and the mighty hills, the warm hues of the 
earth, the grave shades of the forest, are within his power and 


Now his emotions 


comprehension. By the latter part of November the fields grow 


YELLOWSTONE 


LAKE. —- C. 


J. D. Woopwarp. 

dark with the subsoil exposed by the farmers, and then change 
and grow verdant with the grain. Rye-grass springs upon the 
brown hill-sides that have been dry all summer ; the flowers show 
their faces and the almond-trees put out their clouds of fragrant 
blossoms. On the oaks, whose branches are long with mistletoe, 
a gray green moss gathers and swings to and fro above the head. 
Numberless blue birds dash across the fields, and now and then a 
meadow-lark lifts up its clear, sweet voice, turning December into 
August. Quail, rabbit and deer are abroad, and in the night time 
the coyotes howl in the forest. A land to delight Rousseau, 
Huet, Corot, Millet, Diaz and Daubigny. 

American scenery is wonderful, or nothing. Not far from the 
geographical centre of the United States, in the northwestern 
corner of Wyoming Territory, is the celebrated Yellowstone 
National Park, set apart as a pleasure-ground ‘for the benefit 
and enjoyment of the people,” in 1872, by an act of Congress. 
It is the northern wonderland of the world, in contradistinction 
to a similar region in New Zealand, known as the southern won- 
derland. It covers an area of about 3,575 square miles, and has 
an average elevation above the sea of about 6,000 feet, or nearly 
the height of Mount Washington in New Hampshire. The lakes, 
grand cajions, hot springs, geysers, mountain peaks, rivers, prairie 
parks, extinct volcanoes, and other natural curiosities, are so 


BONWILL. 
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mingled in this section of country as to almost exceed belief, and, 
after the Hayden Surveying Expedition in 1871 made the beau- 
ties of this section of the Far West known to the world, the 
American people hastened to protect it from spoliation, deter- 
mined to preserve intact these marvelous attractions in the con- 
dition in which they 
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in Peru, Uros in Bolivia, and two in Thibet, Asia. Irregular in 
shape, having six bay-like arms, it has a shore line of over 300 
miles, and its surface is dotted with islands. Many of its beautiful 
curves or indentations have received a variety of names. The 
western side of the lake is covered with pine forests, as is the 

southern 


end, where, 








Madame Michelet who 
wrote : “ Asia has only 
Africa 


sleeping lakes ; Amer- 


dead _ lakes ; 
ica fresh-water seas; 
Europe alone has those 
specially intimate lakes 
which all the world goes 
to behold and admire.” 
The broad generaliza- 
tions in this paragraph 
are but partially true. 
Besides ** fresh- 
water seas,” which are 


her 


America 
hundreds, if not 
thousands of lakes as 
beautiful ‘‘inti- 
mate” as any which can 
A 
the 
Yellowstone, Shoshone, Lewis, Madison, Henry, Mystic, Shadow, 
and Turbid lakes, are within the borders of the Yellowstone 
National Park. The first of these, which is the source of the 
Yellowstone River, a fine bird’s-eye view of which is given in the 
illustration, has the reputation of being one of the most beautiful 
sheets of water in the West. 
Starting from Fort Ellis, the 
tourist who would visit this 
lake passes over grassy plains 
which slope gently from the 
foot of the mountains. Reach- 
ing these the ascent is made 
through the forest, progress 
being impeded by a tangled 
mass of dead timber. Arriv- 
ing at the summit of the first 
the distant horizon is 
to be with 
ridge upon ridge, each higher 
than the other, the last pierc - 
ing the clouds. 


sui generis, 
has 


and 


be found in Europe. 


MYSTIC 


few of these, as 


range 


found bounded 


The nearest 
are clad in bright green, con- 
trasting finely with the snow- 
capped peaks in the distance. 
Following the trail, grand old 
pines, heavy with moss and al- 
most excluding the daylight, 
are passed, while beautiful val- 
leys, each a garden of flowers, 
succeed each other. In one of 
these is a pretty sheet of water, 
half a mile long by a quarter of 
a mile wide, filled with trout, 
which has been named Mystic 
Lake. This is a good place to 
camp and cook supper. Pur- 
suing the journey far into the 
rugged,volcanic range of moun- 
tains, the rocks of which serve 
as a foot-hold for Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep, a point is at last 
reached where the Yellowstone 
Lake can be seen. 


AROUND THE 


CAMP 


This is surrounded by meadow-like prairies, 
studded with groups of pines, beneath which herds of antelopes 
are grazing. The lake is some twenty-two miles in length and 
from twelve to fifteen in breadth. Its greatest depth is 300 feet. 
It has an elevation above the sea-level of 7,788 feet, a height 
which is only exceeded by four other lakes in the world: Titicaca 


——————————————— Se also, 


LAKE. — 
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there are many 
lakelets and consider- 
able marshy ground. In 
this direction low broad 
hills form the water- 
shed between the lake 
and the sources of the 
Snake River. The east- 
ern side is well wooded, 


but more broken by 
small prairies. The 
country on this side 
soon rises into a grand 
mountain range from 
which numerous vol- 


canic peaks rise, promi- 
nent among them being 
mountains Stevenson 
The beach 


of the lake is level and 


and Doane. 


J. DP. Woopwarp. sandy, crossed by nu- 
merous mountain rivu- 
lets. Raspberries, currants and gooseberries grow in profusion in 


the vicinity ; elk feed in the meadows, and flocks of geese find 
shelter beneath the pines. A tour of the Yellowstone Lake isa 
series of constant surprises. On the southwestern shore are the 
hot springs which boil up close to the water, ranging in tempera- 
ture from II5 to IgI degrees. 
In the midst of these springs 
are the ‘‘ mud puffs,” of a bright 
pink color, with conical craters 
which emit steam. At the 
east of the lake is Brimstone 
Basin, which extends far up 
the mountain’s side in a deep 
ravine, and is covered with a 
glaring white deposit of sulphur 
and alum. On the northeast- 
ern shore is Steamboat Point, 
a bluff 200 feet above the level 
of the water, crowned with fine 
old spruce trees. At the ex- 
tremity of this bluff there are 
a number of steam jets, from 
which issue immense volumes 
of steam with a noise like a 
steamship when its escape 
valve is open. Two miles east 
of this remarkable body of 
water is Turbid Lake, so called 
because its whole surface is 
covered with bubbles. of escap- 
ing gas. To speak of all the 
remarkable scenery in this na- 
tional park would require a 
volume instead ofa brief article. 
Enough that it contains nu- 
merous geysers, which throw 
columns of water from 30 to 250 
feet, beside which those in Ice- 
land sink into insignificance ; 
that the mountain peaks range 
from 9,000 to nearly 14,000 feet 
in height and are covered with 
perpetual snow ; that the beds of the springs are often lined with 
scarlet, yellow and green, contrasting boldly with the white sur- 
roundings ; that the valleys are fenced in with walls 6,000 feet 
high; that the air is pure and invigorating, with frost every 
month in the year; that the climate is healthy and storms of 
every kind are almost unknown. 


H. Bonwit. 
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ROCKAWAY INLET. —ScCHELL AND OGAN. 
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